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the greatest sum of human happiness and nobility can be thus 
secured." Statements such as this — and the book is full of 
them — are perhaps suitable for the undergraduate class-room; 
for undergraduates in general belong to the first of the classes of 
readers described above. But there are many of us who can 
hardly view the world as a conscious construction, even of man. 

C. E. Ayhes. 
University of Chicago. 

The Trade Union Woman. By Alice Henry. New York and 
London: D. Appleton & Company, 1917. Pp. XIII+314. 

$1.75. 

The trade union movement, it was said by one who knew, 
cannot be understood apart from, a thoroughly scientific and 
first hand study of the psychological, economic, ethical and social 
character and environment of the diverse groups which make it 
up. The Trade Union Woman does not attempt to make such 
a study of one organized labor group. Its purpose is merely 
to present in a popular manner an account of the trade union 
movement among women and state some of the larger problems 
affecting women wage-earners as women. But the book, aris- 
ing out of the actual experiences and struggles of the former 
editor of Life and Labor, the organ of the National Women's 
Trade Union League, contains an abundance of extremely pointed 
and intimate observations touching the ideals and hopes, the 
policies and methods, the achievements and failures of women 
trade unionists. And more especially, the treatment of the 
subject from the point of view of the functions and the particular 
conditioning environment of woman throws much light on the 
underlying character of organized women. In a word, the details, 
presented somewhat unsystematically in places, may well serve 
as the basis for a more comprehensive and scientific study of the 
woman trade union group. 

The subject is approached historically. Women encountered 
the hostility of their brothers as well as that of their employers, 
when they first organized. The trade unionists were compelled 
to accept and even organize women workers in the end, for self- 
protection. Thousands of women workers belonged to the ideal- 
istic and gallant Knights of Labor, but permanent organization 
of women did not come until the American Federation of Labor 
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was organized in 1886 and International Unions in the early 
90's. A new period began in 1904 when the general federation, 
the Women's Trade Union League, was organized. Its plat- 
form, organization of all workers into trade unions, equal pay 
for equal work, the eight-hour day, a living wage, and full citi- 
zenship, expresses adequately perhaps the demands of trade 
union women. "The Huge Strikes" of the garment trades in 
1909-11, as a piece of current history, receive a chapter. 

The question of the organizability of women is answered posi- 
tively and warmly. The immigrant woman can be taught her 
true interest. The domestic and even the housewife, as well as 
the office, factory and store girl, need the benefits of union stand- 
ardization and they can be organized. How? By agitation and 
education, plus the help of the larger economic and social forces. 
Men trade unionists can help, too. Youth, inexperience in union- 
ism, low wages, marriage, hostility of employers, these are ob- 
stacles but not insurmountable. The need is for trained organ- 
izers. 

The organized trade union women speak for the wage-earning 
women. They demand entrance into various skilled occupa- 
tions, adequate training and vocational education, improved 
industrial conditions, among other reasons so that they will not 
be driven into marriage, and last but not least, the franchise. 
The author is emphatic and clear about these points. But she 
is extremely idealistic, although an opportunist, and is pinning 
too much faith possibly on the strength of ideas, persons, and the 
justice of her cause. 

The war situation has changed matters. From meagre reports 
we learn that women are being trained to skilled trades, that 
they are doing certain kinds of work they never did before to 
any extent, that they are earning higher wages and belonging to 
trade unions in greater numbers than ever. When the soldiers 
return for their jobs — those that do — will the women go back to 
the unskilled, low-paid trades? Will they drop their trade union 
membership? Will they continue to be denied the franchise? 

The beginning of an answer to such questions as these, which 
may trouble us in the United States in the future as well as the 
people of Europe, will be found in this work on The Trade Union 
Woman. 

Nathan Fine. 

University of Chicago. 



